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Remember the Orphans 


ww WHITE SISTERS are caring for almost a thousand little children in their Orphanages 
who have but one fault: INSATIABLE APPETITES! In these days of depression this is 


a serious fault indeed and the future would be very gloomy 
if the Sisters did not count on the assistance of the Little 


Flower of Lisieux, to whom they have entrusted the care of 
their orphans. 


Daily folding their hands together, these little ones ask 


their holy protectress to shower heavenly roses upon their 
benefactors. 


Any offering, no matter how small, for the ORPHANS’ 


BREAD will be greatly appreciated by the Sisters. 
benefactors will have the prayers of these little ones and, 
better still, the blessing of Him Who was once a poor child 
Himself and who said: ‘‘As long as you did it to one of these my 
least brethren, you did it to me.””-—St. Matthew XXV. 


In return 


Several Good Ways to Help the 


Missionary Sisters 
i 
The perpetual adoption of a Missionary Sister . 
The annual adoption of a Missionary Sister . 
To support a dispensary for a year .......45. 


The annual adoption of a child in one of the 
Sisters’ orphanages 


To ransom a woman or young girl for a Cath- 


IEE cence cncissnncvisccceseces 
Provide bread for a child, monthly ......... 
To build a hut for a patient in Central Africa 
To support a leper in a hut for a month...... 


To clothe a girl so that she may go to school for 
a year 


To keep a sanctuary lamp burning for a month. 


Spiritual Favors and Advantages 


All those who help the missions in one way or another 
will share in the Masses, prayers, and good works offered 
up daily by the Missionaries and the natives for their 
Benefactors. 


$2,500.00 Three Masses are celebrated every month for the inten- 
125.00 tions of the Benefactors. 
40.00 : % 
Special Favors Granted to the 
40.00 Members of the Guilds 
1. Aplenary indulgence following the Ordinary Conditions: 
20.00 (a) The day they join the Guild. 
‘ (6) On the following feasts: Immaculate Conception, St. Augus- 

1.00 tine, St. Monica, St. Peter and St. Francis Xavier. 

2. Masses said for them after their death at no matter what Altar 
10.00 will procure for their souls the same favors as if they had been cele- 
brated at a privileged altar. 

2.00 Persons who would like to avail themselves of these privileges, by 
becoming members of one of these Guilds may apply to either of the 
following Promoters, who will be pleased to furnish the necessary 

5.00 information: 

nee Miss Helen Boland, 35 Madison Avenue, Jersey City. 


Mrs. Roman Smith, Jr., South River, New Jersey. 
Miss Anna Cronin, 11 Wrentham St., Ashmont, Mass. 


For information apply to Rev. Mother Superior, 319 Middlesex Avenue, Metuchen, N. J. 
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The Messenger of Our Lady of Africa 


Published and edited with ecclesiastical approba- 
tion bi-monthly by the Missionary Sisters of Our 
Lady of Africa (White Sisters), Metuchen, N. J. 


Subscription One Dollar a Year 


Entered as second class matter December 15, 1931, at the post office 
at Metuchen, N. J., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 


The Beni-M’ Zab Tribe 


MOZABITE woman 

is fair; her features 

are regular, her voice 

soft and melodious, her 

whole attitude denotes a 

haughty reserve. In 

fact, she possesses a 

very strong will, which 

she imposes with imper- 
ative tone and look. 

On certain occasions 
she wears silk dresses of 
dazzling hues and does 
her hair up in a most 
artistic fashion keeping 
it together with large golden hairpins, brooches and 
pretty silver chains. She wears many earrings and 
covers her neck with gold sequins. Gold and silver 
bracelets adorn her arms from wrist to elbow and she 
wears large bracelets. Her fingers sparkle with rings, 
and her hands and feet are dyed with henna to soften 
the skin as well as color it. 

She would not consider herself fully adorned were 
she to refrain completely from daubing her face with 
paint. Her cheeks must be powdered, her chin, 
forehead and tip of nose dotted over with beauty 
spots. Her lips are tinted with bark, and her eye- 
brows are blackened and lengthened with coal or coke. 
This artificial beauty has something quite fantastic 
about it and makes the young girl look much older 
than she really is. 


* * * 


Married life—When a Mozabite girl is about to be 
married she must remain indoors much more so, once 
wedded. She is then strictly forbidden to appear 
before any other man than her husband, father or 
brother. Therefore, whenever a relative living in 
the same house comes home, he is obliged to stand 
on the threshold and to warn the women of the house 
that he is going to enter. 


ere 


The latter retire immediately to private apart- 


ments. Sometimes however, it may occur that an 
individual can not possibly avoid passing through the 
hallway where the women have assembled; in such a 
case they are obliged to veil and conceal their features 
from the intruder. Women sit, work and chat to- 
gether on the terrace whence they are able to obtain 
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a good view of what is going on in the neighborhood 
below. 

What a fuss is made whenever a workman is obliged 
to go up to the roof of the house to perform any repair 
work? He is compelled first to shout out his errand, 
this he does while yet in the street so as to be heard 
by all who are above; the women then, becoming ex- 
cited all run down stairs and retire to their respective 
rooms. However when they may manage to get a 
glimpse of the stranger from beneath their veils they 
never fail to seize the opportunity of doing so. 

* * * 


At the beginning of Spring a journey is made from 
the town to “La Raba” or country residence. The 
young women set out on their trip after night fall 
escorted by husband or brother. Once installed in 
the summer home, each member of the family takes 
up his or her respective occupations. The men at- 
tend to the orchards and vines. This is hard work, 
for they are constrained to draw water from the wells 
in a most primitive manner. They often stay up all 
night at this laborious task, but their efforts are re- 
warded with luscious grapes, dates and various kinds 
of vegetables. 

The women have much to do indoors. They grind 
the corn between two massive stones the upper one 
being provided with a big wooden handle by means 
of which the woman manages to turn it around for 
hours. She has the cooking to do; but the menu does 
not vary in the least all the year round. At lunch 
every one is satisfied with a lump of dates, flour cakes 
or bread and milk. The family meal consists of 
‘“ecouscous”’ served every evening. This couscous is a 
most nutritious dish and when well prepared is quite 
relishing. 

When the corn has been ground between the two 
huge stones, mentioned above, it is passed through a 
sieve. The matron then puts it in a large wooden 
dish called a ‘‘guessa.’”’ She kneads it well, continu- 
ally moistening the flour with milk or warm water as 
she turns the lump over and over again with both 
hands until it begins to gather into little grains the 
size of millet seeds. Meanwhile a savory well-spiced 
vegetable soup is prepared and a perforated basket 
containing the couscous is placed over the soup-pot. 
The contents continue to boil until the steam has 


(Continued on page 96) 
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NE morning the Sister in charge of the dispensary 

opened the door to a little girl of about twelve 
suffering acutely from a diseased foot. She was 
clothed in tatters and her pitiful little face was half 
hidden by her hair which had escaped from the ragged 
kerchief loosely knotted around her head. Her ap- 
pearance was pitiful; but what struck the Sister most 
was the frank expression of her big clear eyes, un- 
usual in Mohammedan children who lose very early 
their innocence and candor. The Sister asked the 
little girl from where she came. 

Timidly at first, but becoming confident under the 
benevolent scrutiny of the Sister, she told her story 
thus: “I come from Bougie with my father, a pro- 
fessional beggar, who obliged me to accompany him 
all over the country.”’ Her weary little limbs knew 
every road in Kabylia. Exhibiting her as an object 
of pity, her father hoped to soften the hearts of those 
who saw her and thereby to receive alms. 


The Little Berber Girl 


+ The Little Berbe 


The Sister told the child that her sore foot had to 
be rested and healed before she could set out again 
and offered her hospitality at the Mission. ‘‘Here 
you will be taught how to earn your livelihood other- 
wise than by begging.”’ 

Zaina, for that was the girl’s name, was delighted 
with the offer but she had to obtain her father’s con- 
sent. To our surprise, the old beggar raised no objec- 
tion but he reserved the right to reclaim his daughter 
when the course of his wanderings brought him back. 
Before leaving, he gave Zaina numerous recommenda- 
tions and in particular exhorted her not to allow her- 
self to be “turned” (converted) by the Marabouts 
Roumis (Sisters) and to faithfully recite the Chahada 
(Mohammedan prayer). The child promised and 
settled down among the other girls, accustoming her- 
self easily to her new way of living. 

Naturally reserved and delicate, the child of the 
road displayed extraordinary characteristics of mod- 
esty and refinement indicative of winning dispositions. 
She spoke very little, meanwhile keenly observing 
everything around her and quickly learning the secrets 
of carpet weaving. She became one of our best 
workers. 

Faithful to the promise she had given her father, 
Zaina never entered the Chapel nor joined in the 
prayers; and while the catechism was being taught 
in the workroom, she continued to weave at her loom. 
However, she was unconsciously and gradually ab- 
sorbing the lessons in which she took no active part. 
Later on, she began to imitate the other girls in their 
religious practices. She no longer recited the Chahada 
but knelt with the others and prayed; then, one day, 
she asked permission to go to Mass. 

Zaina’s first visit to the Chapel was an extraordi- 
nary experience for her and she was full of curiosity 
concerning everything she saw there. The statues 
greatly puzzled her. Thinking she was in the pres- 
ence of living beings standing rigid in their places, 
Zaina became frightened. When she was assured 
that they were but representations of Jesus, Mary 
and Joseph, she timidly passed her hand over their 
plaster robes, feet and hands; then she gently touched 
their faces. From that day she manifested a sincere 
wish to become a Catholic. 

Being gifted with an excellent memory, Zaina 
quickly assimilated the religious instructions. More- 
over, she learned to read with such earnestness that 
in a very brief time she could follow the Mass in her 
prayerbook. 

Eight happy months went by; then the beggar re- 
turned. Zaina was no longer the delicate, ailing child 
he had left behind. The regular healthy life at the 
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ber Beggar Girl 
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Mission had made of her a tall, strong, handsome girl. 
It was her misfortune: the old beggar’s only thought 
in finding his daughter so well and beautiful was to 
have her married so as to collect the large dowery 
that could be claimed for a girl so healthy and useful, 
and he decided to take her back home. 

Zaina was in despair, she wept and pleaded and 
we tried to convince her father of the advantages of 
leaving his daugher at the workroom. Nothing 
could move the old beggar and he ordered Zaina to 
be ready to leave the next morning. The poor girl 
spent the night in tears and the next morning we saw 
her go with deep regret. She promised to be faithful 
to all our teachings and she said she would pray to 
the Blessed Virgin for her speedy return. The sepa- 
ration was painful for all. 
We hardly hoped to see 
the girl again but we con- 
fided her to our Blessed 
Mother and daily remem- 
bered her in our prayers. 

Mary has never been in- 
voked in vain. About six 
months later we heard joy- 
ful shouts from the girls 
and one camerunning to an- 
nounce: ““Mother, Mother, 
Zaina is back; she is there in 
the yard.” Yes indeed, 
the lost lamb had returned 
to the fold, but how al- 
tered! Pale, thin, exhausted, dumb with fatigue and 
emotion, she leaned against the wall for support; 
only her eyes expressed the joy she felt at being with 
us once more. 


When she was rested and refreshed, Zaina related 
her story thus: 

“The morning we left you, we started for our own 
village. On arriving my father took me to my Aunt’s 
house where I was to stay until my marriage. This 
was very quickly arranged as an advantageous dowery 
was offered forme. I plainly declared that I did not 


Village of Kabylia 


want to be married and that, if I were married by 
force, I would run away the first time I was sent to 
the fountain or to the fields and go back to the Sisters. 
My father and relatives were stupefied at my resist- 
ance, hitherto unheard of in a Kabylian girl. 
forbidden to leave the hut and everything was done 


I was 


to bend my will. Caresses and promises were fol- 
lowed by threats and even blows, but all were useless. 
I would not say the Chahada, but constantly prayed 
to Sidna Aissa and Lalla Mariama (Jesus and Mary). 

“My Aunt at last gave up hope of overcoming my 
resolve and one day she said to my father: ‘Take her 
back to the Roumis; we shall never bring her to reason. 
She is a tamtourni (convert) and if she stays here 
she will only bring shame on us.’ 

“After much argument, 
my father said he had no 
use for such a daughter and 
that he would take me 
back to the Mission. On 
the appointed day, I rose 
early, happy as I had never 
hoped to be again, and 
set out with my father. 
However, to punish me for 
my revolt he hurried me 
so, walking as fast as he 
could, that I was soon ex- 
hausted. Having been de- 
prived of food for two days, 
I felt very weak and my 
feet bled, but it matters little now that I am home 
again.” 

Zaina resumed her life at the Mission. At present 
she is a beautiful young girl of sixteen, pious, indus- 
trious, knowing how to read and write and keep house. 
As she is still under the tutelage of her father, she 
can not, to her great regret, be baptized, but we hope 
that a Christian marriage will soon liberate her.' 

A prayer, dear reader, for this intention. 

A Missionary Sister in Kabylia. 


14 girl may be ransomed for a Catholic marriage for twenty 
dollars. 


He has said so Himself.’ 


ori iaieatiainieecietaenetiarereinl 


“When we leave anything for God He rewards us a hundred fold. 


—BIl. Theophane Venard. 
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The Beni -M’ Zab Tribe 


(Continued from page 93) 


gradually gathered together the whole mass of flour; 
this requires considerable time according to the quan- 
tity of flour used. When all is done, the soup is 
served as a spiced-sauce and poured over the couscous. 
Children are very fond of the sauce although it is 
always saturated with black and red pepper. It is 
astonishing how their young palates can stand such a 
dose without flinching in the least. 
* * * 


_ The Mozabite woman is active and fond of work. 
She is very clever at weaving beautiful carpets, cush- 


Divorce—Divorce is very common amongst the 
Beni-M’Zab. The fact of having no heirs, a child’s 
death, frequent quarrels, bad temper, cooking that 
does not agree with the husband’s palate . . . such 
are a few of the motives for the husband to seek di- 
vorce. Ill-treatment, insufficient silk costumes and 
jewelry are the usual complaint of the wife. 

The source of divorce arise from the fact that Moza- 
bite girls have no free choice of their life’s partner. 
Parents and uncles settle the matter between them- 
selves and the unfortunate girl has only to bend under 


The Market Place 


ions and other useful articles for which she prepares 
her own warp and wool, dyes the wool and cards it 
for use. Thus occupied with domestic work, the 
housewife finds profitable diversion during the fre- 
quent and long absences of her husband. When the 
latter is obliged to go abroad for traffic and wealth, 
the wife retires to her own father’s home and remains 
there completely secluded from society. During this 
retreat she wears no jewels, abstains from painting 
her face and dresses in the plainest fashion, never put- 
ting on costly or bright-colored materials. As a rule 
the Mozabite merchant gets through his business dur- 
ing the winter season and as we said before, he en- 
deavors to return to Ghardaia for the Ramadan. 
Sometimes however he lengthens his stay abroad’ 
This does not immediately cause surprise but, should 
his absence exceed three years he is regarded as an 
unfaithful husband and the young wife can ask for 
divorce. 
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the yoke asaslave. She does submit to the first trial, 
but she inwardly prepares to act her own part later on. 
Contrary to the first proceedings, after divorce the 
young woman is perfectly free to contract a second 
marriage and no arrangements can be concluded by 
the parents unless the woman gives her own full con- 
sent. 

Though many women eagerly seek separation, some 
dread such a misfortune and they do all in their power 
to prevent it. They use every kind of sorcery to 
cause or to prevent discord between the married 
couple. Sickness is rarely a motive of divorce espe- 
cially if there are any hopes of recovery. 

Sickness however is frequent enough and when it 
comes, the Mozabites have remedies of their own, 
which are quite ridiculous and often cruel. For sore 
eyes they make a paste of dates and oil. 


(To be continued) 
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The White Sisters on Excursion 


ero 


HE word excursion, having a prominent place, in 

the White Sisters’ vocabulary, very often falls 
from their lips. In fact, they can neither speak nor 
write of their missionary activities without this word 
claiming a place as large as it deserves. For the 
White Sisters, the word excursion has a significance of 
its own. Were they asked to state precisely the par- 
ticular underlying meaning, they would probably 
answer vaguely enough: ‘There are all kinds of excur- 
stons.”’ 

Yes, “there are all kinds of excursions’”’ and perhaps 
an explanation of what the White Sisters’ excursions 
are, and, consequently, what they are not, may in- 
terest our readers. : 

The mere mention of the word brings to mind a 
pleasant journey, an agreeable 


The beginning is not always easy—our first Sisters 
had doors slammed in their faces and dogs let loose 
after them—but one meets with so many occasions 
to render service, to relieve suffering, that preven- 
tions give place to confidence. A trinket or the treas- 
ures of a first aid kit very often suffice; then when the 
Sisters feel they have ingratiated themselves, they 
ask: ‘‘Why do you not come to the dispensary?” 
Later on the question will be: “Why do you not send 
your little girl to the workroom?’ The answer is 
always negative at first, but after a few visits it will 
be: “I would like to but—” and then it is not long 
before a wild, frightened little one arrives at the work- 

room where she will quickly make herself at home. 
It is the Sisters’ excursions to the native villages that 
people the workrooms where the 


outing, a delightful tour; but 
these synonyms never cross the 
White Sisters’ lips. They in- 
stinctively feel that these words 
would give quite a different idea 
of their charitable rounds in the 
native villages. 

However, at first sight, one 
might be inclined to qualify as 
tourists the two Sisters ascend- 
ing on mule back the narrow 
path along the edge of a moun- 
tain in Kabylia, or more so, the 
intrepid Missionaries who make 
use of the “King of the Sand” 
the vigorous camel, to cross the 
arid rocks and sand hills of the 
great Sahara. Now; that means 
of travel have been greatly mod- 
ernized even in Africa, in order 
to accomplish more good in less 
time, they willingly accept the offer of an auto; 
but oftener, they go on foot. The distance to be 
covered and the means of conveyance are of little 
consequence. The Sisters do not stop to consider 
these minor details; yet they do admire the beau- 
ties of nature along the road, beauties that ever raise 
hearts and thoughts to the Creator. He, bending over 
His Messengers of charity, will count the stones on 
their path, their steps in the moist sand, through the 
thick forests or on the slippery ravine—but all this is 
just a preparation. You will easily understand there 
is no question of standing enraptured before beau- 
tiful scenery or dreamily gazing upon the restful sights 
of picturesque nature. No, it is to accomplish God’s 
work, to be His instrument of mercy toward unfortu- 
nate beings that the White Sisters go on excursion. 
Yes, it is to look for misery—but what am I saying— 
to look for? Does it not present itself under every 
form, deep, intense, acute? And even when it is 
hidden the Missionaries find it by intuition. They 
go from door to door nursing the sick, comforting the 
afflicted and encouraging the disheartened. 

If the village has not yet been explored, the first 
visits tend to make known the Missionaries; to lessen 
fanatical prejudices and mistrust; to show that the 
only aim of their appearance in the village is to do 
good; and then, to have doors thrown open to them. 


Catia Sin SOs 


Sisters on Excursion 


native girls are taught the laws of 
morality, while learning to earn 
4 an honest livelihood. It is the Sis- 
| _ ters’ excursions that bring suffer- 
ers, abandoned by all, to the 
hospitals, who, on witnessing the 
devotion and charity of their 
nurses, cry out: “You are so 
good; your religion must be the 
true one!’ Again it is their ex- 
cursions that keep the Sisters in 
touch with former workers, the 
little ones of yesterday who have 
grown into young girls, and who, 
due to the Mohammedan law of 
seclusion, are obliged to remain 
at home. 

You should witness the wel- 
come the Sisters receive on en- 
tering a village when the cries 
of the children: ‘“The Sisters are 
here! The Sisters are here!’’ notify their elders. And 
when they enter the interior court reserved for 
women, the young girls come from all corners, happy 
to confide their joys, but the more often, their sor- 
rows and anxieties to their teachers of happy bygone 
days. ae . 

Again it is on excursion that the Missionaries see 
the natives at work, coming and going in a word, 
their way of living. Better than any book these 
visits enlighten them on the native mentality, cus- 
toms, superstitions and on the language with its local 
peculiarities which no book mentions. And while 
exercising a beneficient influence over the natives in 
their villages, while teaching them cleanliness and 
hygiene, the Sisters are informed by one or the other 
of a sick child, of a newly settled family in the village, 
of every affair that has or will take place in their midst. 

In fine, excursions are the means that establish be- 
tween the Missionaries and the natives a current of 


ae: 


_ sympathy that is an essential condition for the suc- 
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cess of all missionary activities. Through the excur- 
sions, slowly but surely, one learns to know not only 
each home but also each soul. Is it not the rude but 
indispensable work of clearing the way that prepares 
for an abundant harvest? 

Yes, indeed, and because this is understood, more 
than ever, the White Sisters will go on excursion. 
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Echoes from Africa 


AN egro Conversation 


While on one of our journeys we heard the porters engaged in 
a discussion having for its object: “which part of the human body 
is the most important?” 

“Tt is the head,” said one, ‘Without a good solid head how can 
a heavy load be carried on it?” 

“What is the use of a good solid head if there is not a neck to 
support it?” 

“T think you are both wrong,” claimed a third. “A good pair 
of shoulders is what a man needs.” 

“But how will he get along with a good head and neck and 
shoulders if his legs are weak? Give me a good pair of legs.” 

“Now I do not agree with any of you,” exclaimed another 
voice. ‘‘What could be done without eyes?” 

“But without ears it would be still worse. One might as well 
be dead if he could never hear about God.” 

The discussion went on very seriously until all agreed upon one 
point: the mouth is the most important. 

“Without a mouth it would be impossible to eat; the body 
would weaken and die.” . . 

Nine years of age and a very intelligent boy, Cyrillo, our cate- 
chist’s son, distinguished himself by his regularity and assiduity 
at school and at prayers. He was the consolation and joy of his 
ott and the Missionaries placed great hopes in him. Alas! 

he child suddenly fell ill. After edifying those who approached 
him during his malady, his last words were: “Papa, mamma, 
good-bye; now stand me against the wall and hold out my arms 
in the form of a cross so that I may die as Jesus did.” 

His parents received this trial with filial submission to the 
Will of God. 

* * * 

We were called to visit a little dying girl about ten years old 
whose father wanted her to be baptized. The Sister, who 
answered the call, found the child a living skeleton. Seeing 
that death was near, the Sister tried to instruct her on the sacra- 
ment but the child refused to listen. The Sister pleaded with 
her but in vain. The little one would not be reconciled to the 
thought of death and she would not pray. 

The next morning the Sister returned to the child’s hut but she 
found her even more ill disposed. The father, although he was 
a heathen, seconded the Sister’s efforts: 

“Listen to the Sister,” he said, “believe, and let her make 
you a child of God.” 

“No, tell her to go away. I do not want to die.” 

There was nothing to be done that day and the Sister left, 
confiding this little soul to the Blessed Virgin and resolving to 
try again. 

That afternoon a native Sister called on the child. We had 
told her to take some holy water with her and to sprinkle the 
girl with it if she persisted in her refusal to be baptized. 

When the native Sister returned, we saw by her hopeful ex- 
pression that she had been successful. 

“At first,”’ she told us, “The child insulted me and turned her 
back on me when I spoke to her of God. Without saying another 
word, I sprinkled the holy water over her; then I took my rosary 
and prayed. After a few minutes, I bent over her and spoke 
to her again; she was completely transformed; the devil was 
om. She listened to me, answered me and she even kissed my 
crucifix.” 

We rejoiced at this good news, and when later we visited the 
child again, we found her as meek as a lamb and begging for Bap- 
tism that she might go to heaven. As she had been instructed 
before her illness, we baptized her immediately and named her 
after Saint Lucy. 

* ~ * 

One day a Sister came upon two old women of Kaiambi kneel- 
ing in a field. The mattocks with which they had been working 
were lying on the ground be- 
side them. They were pray- 
ing and the Sister heard one 
of them saying: 

“My God, everything I do 
to-day is for Thee.” 


Stamps! Stamps! 
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“Every word I say and all my thoughts are for Thee,” con- 
tinued Margarita. 

“And every time this tool breaks the clay, it is for Thee,” 
said Hedwige. 

After repeating the same consecration of her work, Margarita 
added: “And when the day is done, I hope the Sisters will give 
us some millet and beans.” 

Then they both reverently made the sign of the cross and ris- 
ing from their knees they went on with their hard work under 
the burning sun. P ‘ 

+ 


Sr. M. Vincent Ferrier Writes 
from Kairouan: 


Thanks to the prayers of our Benefactors, our Mission is pro- 
gressing satisfactorily. Some of our little workers are learning 
to make Arab lace and to sew, while the others are delighted to 
learn the carpet industry. 

The women are friendly and they invite us to visit them at 
home; this offers us a good opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the Arab population of Kairouan. 

Yesterday, we called on the cheik who is going to send his 
daughter to us. He insisted on our going to see an Arab mar- 
riage festival in the neighboring village and had us escorted to 
the scene of rejoicing. 

We were received with Oriental politeness and ushered into 
the crowded patio reserved for women. Owning to the fact that 
the bridal family is very wealthy and that one of the grooms— 
it being a double wedding—is a professor of the great mosque of 
Tunis, the women present were very numerous. 

The brides were seated on a high throne, one adorned in red 
velvet and the other in n velvet embroidered in gold. A 
long silk veil, covering their shoulders, arms and hands hung 
from a conical cap and their faces were hidden behind another 
veil in which a smal! opening allowed them to get a glimpse of 
the ceremonies. 

The wedding festival lasted three days. Can it be an occasion 
of joy for the young brides who have never seen the husbands 
that have been chosen for them! What guarantee of happiness 
is there in such customs? 

May the day soon dawn when the doctrines of Christ will 
bring liberty and happiness to the women held under the yoke of 


Islam. 
* * * 


Oudjourou, king of the Paudoros had been, before the coming 
of the Whites the tyrant of the Alour region. He was famous 
for his cruelty and had been known to mutilate and murder his 
victims, even women and children. Man-hunts were his favor- 
ite pastime. But the Government put a stop to his tyranny and 
his son now rules in his place. 

We visited Oudjourou and his son, one day; they greeted us 
enthusiastically and welcomed us to the country. The Alour 
negro respects and loves his mother and the king, being a good 
son, begged us to wait till we could see his mother, who, he said, 
would be happy to meet the Sisters. We were led into the king’s 
house which was tastefully furnished in the European style. 
The royal mother was digging in the fields when we arrived and 
her son ordered her to change her dress and put on her best for 
the occasion. At last she appeared, gorgeously attired in a 
mauve silk dress, with a large Parisian hat, but with bare feet 
and a pipe in her mouth. 

We exchanged polite greetings with the Queen mother, who 
looked extremely uncomfortable in her fine clothes and still 
more ill at ease when her son made her sit in a large armchair. 

Sometime later, the old woman called on us with her daughter- 
in-law. As a gift she brought us a large goat and we offered her 
in return to choose between 
two medallions on metal 
chains. “I choose the two,” 
she said; “‘so that if one gets 
lost I shall have the other.” 
And to show her apprecia- 


The White Sisters would be grateful to all those 
who would send to them their cancelled stamps.: 
This is an easy way of helping the missions. washed 


Then, Hedwige, the other 
woman said: “‘I also, my God, 
am working for Thee.” 


tion she expectorated co- 
piously on _ newly white- 
r wall. 
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